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The Intercourse between the United States and Japan: An His- 
torical Sketch. By Inazo (Ota) Nitobe, Associate Professor, Sap- 
poro, Japan. (Johns Hopkins University Studies, Extra Volume 
VIII.) Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press, 1891. — 8vo, 198 pp. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the Empire of Japan. By 
Count Hirobumi Ito. Translated by Miyati Ito. Tokyo, English 
Law College, 1889. — 8vo, 259 pp. 

Japan and the Pacific, and a Japanese View of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. By Manjiro Inagaki, B.A. (Cantab.). With Maps. London, 
T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, 1890. — 8vo, 205 pp. 

Few of the Johns Hopkins studies are more interesting than the vol- 
ume in which is sketched the intercourse between the United States and 
Japan. The author, Inazo Nitobe, was until recently a student in this 
country. He has very properly termed his monograph a sketch, as it 
is hardly exhaustive enough to be called a study. The author exhibits 
the faculty of writing in an interesting and entertaining style on a subject 
that would be apt to become, under most writers' pens, a dry, colorless 
statement of facts. 

The monograph opens with a brief account of the foreign intercourse 
of old Japan. The traditional accounts of this intercourse are hardly 
susceptible, however, of the historical connections that our author hints 
at. The Korean, Okara, visited Japan in the year 157 B.C. and intro- 
duced the art of writing, and diplomatic relations with China were estab- 
lished a.d. 106. " Not only literature and science, art and industry, 
religion and philosophy, but also law and administration, were all im- 
ported from one or the other of these countries." The intercourse of 
Japan with Europe began with the discovery of the country in 1542 by 
Fernao Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese navigator, and continued until 
the exclusion of foreigners under the edict of 1637. The cause of this 
exclusion, the author thinks, was " antagonism to Roman Catholicism, 
or rather to Roman Catholics." Only a few Dutch were allowed to 
remain, and to them, Dr. Nitobe says, is due the dawn of Western 
knowledge in Japan. The reasons for Perry's expedition must be given 
in Dr. Nitobe's own language : 

On the one hand, the rise of industrial and commercial commonwealths on 
the Pacific, the discovery of gold in California, the increasing trade with China, 
the development of steam navigation — necessitating coal depots and ports 
for shelter — the opening of highways across the isthmus of Central America, 
the missionary enterprises on the Asiatic continent, the rise of the Hawaiian 
Islands ; on the other hand, the knowledge of foreign nations among the 
ruling class in Japan, the news of the British victory in China, the progress 
of European settlements in the Pacific, the dissemination of Western science 
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among a progressive class of scholars, the advice of the Dutch government to 
discontinue the antiquated policy of exclusion, — all these testified that the 
fulness of time for Japan to turn a new page in her history was at hand. 

That the United States owes much to the Netherlands in the matter of 
the Perry treaty is shown by a comparison of its text with the draft of 
a treaty for our country and Japan which the Netherlands' government 
had proposed to Japan in 1852. With the overthrow of the shogunate 
and the restoration of imperial power in Japan in 1868 began the 
active Westernizing, and the predominating influence of America in this 
work Dr. Nitobe sketches with enthusiasm. Especially interesting is the 
chapter showing that the educational influences of new Japan have been 
almost exclusively American. The work closes with a chapter on the 
Japanese in America. 

Dr. Nitobe's investigations in America have been thorough. Not so, 
apparently, investigations in his own country. He might, for instance, 
have endeavored to give some cause for his belief that the anonymous 
communication that drove Commodore Biddle from the Bay of Yedo, 
in 1845, was irresponsible. Similarly, the growth of public opinion in 
Japan in favor of foreign intercourse might have been more fully 
described. Nevertheless, as the essay now stands, it is valuable to 
students, and highly entertaining to the ordinary reader. 

The culminating point in American influence in Japan was reached in 
1889, when the constitution of Japan was promulgated. Count Hiro- 
bumi Ito, president of the privy council, has given to the English Law 
College of Japan the copyright of his commentaries on this constitu- 
tion. The work is intended, the author announces in the preface, as 
"a medium for conveying information," and not as "a systematic 
exposition." It is written, as might be supposed, from the standpoint 
of an admirer of the new constitution, and it is only occasionally that a 
trace of Eastern thought can be discovered. Count Ito shows himself 
for the most part a man of liberal views, who has studied problems of 
government carefully. 

The general provisions of the constitution follow and are dependent 
upon the imperial house law, the latter being "an exposition of the 
instructions bequeathed by the Sacred Imperial Ancestors' of successive 
ages, and intended to be a guide to posterity for all time to come." 
A notable article is that which provides that when the Imperial Diet 
is not sitting, the Emperor may, in case of urgent necessity, issue impe- 
rial ordinances which shall be binding as laws until the Diet meets, 
when, if that body disapproves, they shall be invalid. This article is 
vigorously defended, as necessary in case of emergency and as a " bul- 
wark for the protection of the people," and the commentator depre- 
cates the criticism that the clause has called forth. He dwells with 
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especial pride upon the article which puts the appointment of civil, 
military and naval officers upon a merit basis, and not upon considera- 
tions of hereditary rank. " This," says Count Ito, " must be considered 
as one of the splendid results of the Restoration." 

The expositions throughout, while brief, are clear and statesmanlike, 
and every student will welcome the book as a valuably addition to the 
literature relating to Japan. It is somewhat like what our own Federalist 
might be, if brought into a more compact shape. The imperial oath, 
the imperial speech on the promulgation of the constitution, the impe- 
rial house law, the law of the two houses which constitute the Diet, the 
law of election to the House of Representatives and the law of finance 
have been added to the Commentaries by the translator. 

Japan and the Pacific, the author of which is a student at Cambridge, 
England, cannot be said to take equal rank in excellence with some of 
the writings of the Japanese students in American colleges. The only 
portion of the book of especial value is Part I, which treats of Japan's 
future relations to other powers in the Pacific. A conflict between 
Russia and Great Britain for supremacy in the East, the writer thinks, 
will surely occur sooner or later. The island of Formosa is the Malta 
of the North Pacific, and England cannot obtain control until she has 
occupied it, — an event which Inagaki predicts as certain to occur. 
The advance of Russia will be through Manchooria and Mongolia to 
the Yellow Sea. Japan, therefore, "is the key of the Pacific." The 
effect of the opening of the Panama or the Nicaragua canal will be to 
increase materially her commercial importance, and all events are con- 
spiring to give her a position of increasing influence in the diplomacy 
of Europe. The second part of the book, which is two-thirds of the 
whole, is devoted to an historical sketch of European diplomacy as it 
relates to the Eastern Question. It is a Japanese view only in that 
it shows a Japanese dislike for Russia's influence. The facts appear to 
have been carefully selected and logically arranged, but why this essay 
should be bound together with the first is not clear. 

Gaillard Hunt. 



An Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. 
Lucas. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1888 and 1890. — Two vols., 
191, 343 PP- 

In these volumes the author continues his work upon English coloni- 
zation by describing the island colonies and a few of the minor settle- 
ments on the mainland, as British Honduras, Guiana and the provinces 
on the Malay Peninsula. The great continental dependencies and col- 
onies are not mentioned. The reader is thus enabled to pass in review 



